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“ This will be a bustling winter with yon; and I 
« give you joy of it with all my heart. But, 
“ whether the Landlords stir, or not, I shall be 
“equally amused, [ shall observe their move- 
“ments with a watchful eye. I think I shall 
‘be tempted to go up once more and lock at 
“ their faces, to see what ap empty stare they 
“will give each other; how amazed they will 
“seem to be that their estates have slipped 
“through their fingers ; how insipid the Wa- 
“terloo Story will seem to their ears; how 
« dull of apprehension they will be on the sub- 
« ject of the Waterloo Column; how little they 
‘ will seem to care about the stripping of the 
“ Louvre and the Museums, I think IT see 
“ them now, turning their ears froth all these 
“ topics, as a cat, which has been whipped for 
“pigeon killing, turns her head from a dead 
“ pigeon, flung down before ber.—I will cer- 
‘tainly ridge up to to see them,— Letler V, to 
“the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; dated 6th 
“ December, 1815, 
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TO THE 


Propte oF tHe Unitep Srates OF 
AMERICA. 


LETTER Iff. 


The general tendency of the Taxes.—The 
ignorance of the Ministers.—Military 
Academy.—Sufferers in general not 
entitled to Pity.—Justice in laughing at 
them.—The state and treatment of Ire- 
land.—What can be the object in mak- 
ing the American Savage a Major in 
the English service ? 


Peckham Lodge, 9th March, 1846. 

Ina Letter to our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, published about three months 
ago, I tokd him, as will be seen from the 
motto, that he would have a very bustling 
winter. ‘Phis he has found to be but too 
true; for, durely, never was a man so 
baited-since the world began. The fatigue 
of the thing really appears to have had an 
effect upon the health of Lord Castlereagh 
and the Chancellor, and also upon “  bro- 
* cher Bragge,” of whom I will give you 
a fall and most curious account another 


filled. 


time. At present we will take another — 
look at the parliamentary struggle about 
the Income Tax. 

This struggle is a novel spectacle. I do 
not recollect any very serious opposition 
ever having been made before to a iax of 
any sort. The opposition itself is some- 
thing new; but, the description of persons 
who now have appeared on the stage is 
also new; and this is a matter of much 
greater importance. I have fully ex- 
plained to you before how the seats are 
You will, therefore, clearly per- 
ceive, that the Ministers are not now op- 
posed, by the greater part of their active 
opponents, merely because they are Minis- 
ters; but, because they propose measures 
which tend to take from the landholders 
a great part of what remains of their 
estates. it is very true, that the measures 
for the last fifty years have had this ten- 
dency. By degrees, the small country 
gentry-have been all swept away. The 
great ones have been going for some time. 
They have sought to prop themselves up 
by places and pensions, and by sending 
sons into the army and navy and to Ben- 
gal. But, now, the defalcation in their 
rents is so serious, that they plainly see, 
that they must make a’stand, or lose their ™ 
estates. Many yhen, therefore, who have 
always, ’till «Sw, supported the minister 
for the tim veing in every thing, are op- 
posing the Income Tax, that being one of 
the channels, through which, as they can 
clearly see, their estates will pass away 
from them. 

But, they are so stout upon this particu- 
lar point, only, I imagine, because the 
see the effect of this tax more clearly than 
the effect of any other tax. It appears to 
me very clearly, however, that it is the 
sum total of the taxes that ought to be 
‘kept in view, and not the details and 
amount of any particular tax ; for, I think, 
that it would be found, upon careful con- 
sideration, that, if 60 or ‘70 millions a 
year were raised wholly ém indirect taxes, 
the effect as to the Jandiord and all other 
classes would be precisely the same. 





There is no direct tax . all laid upon 
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persons in the lower orders of life; yet 
we see, that the weight of taxation presses 
them down into the state of pauperism ; 
and, if there were no indirect taxes, and the 
60 or 70 millions were raised upon the 
rich in direct taxes, the effect would be 
precisely the same in the end. The la- 
bourer, to suppose a case, pays, out of his 
25/. a year, 5/. in tax upon his beer, salt, 
soap, candles, sugar, tea, leather, &c. 
Take off all these taxes and lay them upon 
the landlord; the landlord lays them 
upon his tenant ; and the tenant deducts 
them from the wages of the labourer, who 
is only just where he was before. But, if 
you abolish these taxes altogether, and 
cease to demand them of the whole of the 
community, the labourer will still have 
his 25/. a year, and will really have an 
additional 5l.; that is to say, 5/. more 
than he used to have to eat, drink, and 
wear. 

So that you see, Mr. LusuineTon, your 
idea of the Income Tax falling solely upon 
the rich may not be quite so correct as you 
imagined. If you are not convinced, 
however, let us suppose another case. 
Suppose a community of ten men, one rich 
landlord, and the rest his labourers in 
various ways, and that there is no tax at 
all. itis very clear, that the whole of the 
landlord's produce (fer we will suppose 
there to be no money) must be divided 
amongst the other nine as a remuneration 
‘tq them for administering to his wants and 
Measures, except the tenth part which he 

amself actually coneemes. Up starts an 
eleventh man, all at c™e, out of the 
ground, and calling himse.¥ the goverao- 
ment, takes half the whole of the produce 
from the landlord. The landlo.® has but 
half as much as formerly to give io the 
nine labourers, and half as much as for- 
merly for his own consumption. This is 
not enough for him. He is reduced to 
suffering ; bat, does not the nine labourers 
suffer too? The government, ind 
having need of some of the nine labourers, 
gives part of its half back to them; but, 
the government, which does not labour to 


produce, is itself a great devourer, and, 


besides, those of the labourers, whom it 
employs, do not assist in producing, and 
have to earn from the government by un- 
productive labour part of what it has | 
taken away from the landlord and his 
productive labourers, who must, of course, 


work harder and live harder than they did 
before. 

If this illustration be at all apt, or, if it 
be true, as it notoriously is, that pauper. 
ism has kept close upon the heels of taza- 
tion, what ground is there for saying, or 
supposing, that one tax, any more than 
another tax, affects the poorer classes? 
But, neither is it true, that one tax, any 
more than another, tends to take away the 
landlords’ estates, except, indeed a direct 
tax on their property, which tax the funds 
would be exempted from ; because, in this 
particular case, the tax on the land would 
be paid to private persons ; who own the 
funds. On the other hand, a tax upon 
the funds which should not be extended to 
the land, would be in fact, a deduction 
from the interest of the Debt, and would 
Operate partially. Whether this would 
be wise or foolish, just or unjust, I will 
leave others to determine. But, the pro- 
ject has been broached even in the par- 
liament; though I can remember the time, 
when any man, who should have dared to 
suggest such a measure would have shared 
in that odium mixed with ridicule, which 
I alone had so long to endure. 

It is, then, the sum total of the taxes, 
to which the eye of the real politician will 
be directed ; and, in the falling off in this 
sum total he will see the surest, if not the 
only, sign of an approaching change in the 
system of sway in this country, and of the 
state of the representation, without which, 
I, for my part, shall view any change with 
an eye of perfect indifference. 

In this view of the matter, it may be 
useful to inquire a little into the probabi- 
lity, ander the present aspect of things, of 
the government being able to collect the 
present fofal amount during the present 
year. I must, however, be clearly un- 
derstood here as speaking under the sup- 
position, that the paper- will retain 
its present value; because, if the Old 
ay 4 in Threadneedle Street should take 
to feeding John Bull again with Bank 
notes in as great abundance as formerly, 
and if her numerous Daoghtersishould re- 
we their eget me I will answer 
or nothing but the flagrant ex re to 
the whole world of the agin Mr, 
Vansirtarr has lately said, that he hopes 
the Bank will resume its payments in spe- 
cie. I wish she may with all my heart. 





He did not say when he expected this aus- 
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picious event. The sooner the better,| portance than all the rest of exciseable 


however ; for, whenever the day comes, the | 
average price of wheat will be four‘shillings | 
a bushel, or thereabouts ; the quartern loaf 
will sell for 4d. and we shall have a con- 
stitutional reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, which, [am convinced, we 
never shall have if the bushel of wheat 
dues not come down, and remain at 5s. or 
less. It may seem an odd notion, that a 
political reform should depend on the price 
of the bushel of wheat; but, so thoroughly 
am I convinced of the correctness of 
this notion, that I keep my hoping eye 
very steadily on the market-list. All has 
been done by paper; the Triennial Bill, 
the Septennial Bill; the whole has been 
done by the paper-money. All that Swift 
and the Tories foretold, with regard to the 
effects of the paper-system, has come to 
pass to the very letter. They had very 
clear views of the nature and tendency 
of the system. ‘These views have been 
obscured since North and Pitt got into 
power. But, now again, men seem to be 
returning to the light. The estates have, 
as Swift foretold they would, been chang- 
ing owners from 1740 to the present day. 
The change was imperceptible for a good 
while. Of late it has been visible enough ; 
but now, the question simply is, shall the 
present landlords retain their estates, or 
shall they lose them in the space of ten 
years? That this is the only real ques- 
tion, and that this is clear to every mah of 
common sense is now notorious. 

But, to return to the point, whether it 
be probable that 60 millions or 70 mil- 
lions of taxes can now be collected in the 
country, during this year, even with the 
income tax at fen per cent. I- am wholly 
at a loss to discover how any man can en- 
tertain the notion. It is notorious that 
rents must fall one-half, or that the farms 
will remain without tenants. Of course, 
the Income Tax on land must fall off one 
half. It is notorious that Jand has fallen 
nearly one-half in value, and, of course, 
the stamp duties on sales, mortgages, 
transfers, settlements, bequests, aliena- 
tions, must fall off one-half. It is no- 
torious that goods sold at auction have 
fallen in nearly the same proportion ; and, 
of course, here must be a similar falling 
off in duty. It is notorious, that there is 
a falling off to an immense amount in the 
consumption of wine, sugar, tea, candles, 





soap, and in that of what is of more im- 


articles, malt (including beer). And, is 
any one so obstinate as to contend, or, so 
foolish as to believe, that as large a to- 
tal amount as usual can be raised in 
taxes from the carriages, horses, and dogs, 
the half of which have been actually flang 
bye, or destroyed; from windows the half 
of which have been shut up; and from 
hoses a very considerable part of the 
largest of which have been completely 
evacuated? 

Some gentlemen, in parliament, have 
given instances of whole parishes that 
have not paid the Property Tax for the 
half year to last Michaelmas. We see in 
the news-papers real estates advertised for 
sale by order of the Commissioners of the 
Property Tax! To be sure this is an ef- 
fectual way of getting the tax; but, how 
long can this last? Some mouths ago, I 
said, that the taxes of this year were paid 
out of the capital of the farmers and 
traders. ‘Those of them who had no mo- 
ney by them, and could borrow none, have 
sold off stock which they ought to have 
kept. Those who had not stock enough 
have gone to jail. The taxes, which stan 
first on the list of legal demands, have ge- 
nerally, perhaps, been got this time ; but, 
will they be got a second time-in the same 
way? To believe this, to hope it, does 
really appear to me to be proof positive of 
the wildest infatuation. ) 

I asked a gentleman, the other day, 
what he thought was the real opinion of 
the ministers as to the prospect before 
them. His answer was to this effect: 
“ Why, Cobhett, should you be surprized 
“¢ at their ignorance of such matters? It 
‘‘ requires not only a solid head to start 
‘¢ with, but great observation and long re- 
*¢ flection, to enable any man to form any 
“¢ thing like a correct opinion upon such a 
“‘ subject; and, supposing the ministers 
“to be naturally profound men, what 
“time or opportunity have they for re- 
flection or observation, engaged, as they 
“ incessantly are, in all sorts of miserable 
* details and disputes? And, as to the 
“information which they receive from 
‘“‘ their underlings, those underlings knaw 
‘¢ their own interest too well to tell their 
“‘ masters disagreeable truths. ‘Thus ig- 
‘¢ norant themselves, from the want of 
time to see and think, and deceived by 
“¢ those on whom they rely for a know- 
“ jedge of facts; ~~ afraid to look at 
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“the dark side of the picture, and also 
“afraid to confess the necessity of any 
“ change that would throw diseredit on 
“the system, they are endeavouring to 
“ force things along in the usual way, and 
‘+ at any rate, to get over this session, and 
“ gry the Chapter of Accidents.” 

There certainly is no other way of ac- 
counting for the high tone of the Regent's 
specch, and the passages of the addtgss, 
which bragged about the prosperity of 
the Country. Nay, about the same time, 
there appeared in print a speech of the 
Prime Minister, made to a Bille Society 
at Dover, in which he talked of the ‘* un- 
erampled prosperity of the country.” It 
is too much to suppose, that, especially 
upon such an occasion, he would have 
uttered a w7/ful falsehood; because, be- 
sides the grossness of the impiety, ‘he must 
have been sure, that the falshoed would 
be manifest te the whole country. There. 
fore, if he uttered the speech attributed 
to him, he must have been as completely 
ignorant of the real state of England as 
he may be supposed to be of the veal 
state of the people in the Moon. 

Upon the subject of the Standing Army 
there have been some excellent speeches: 
but, amongst them all, 1 admire most 
that of Lorv Forxestrone on account of 
some particular peints, on which he touch. 
od. He showed, by cited numerous in- 
stances, how the milifary power and au. 
thority had been creeping over us. le 
pointed out endless eases, in which the 
bayonet had supplanted the constable’s 
staff. But, what pleased me most. was 
his observations on the Military Asylum 
and Military Academy, of which, by -the- 
bye, there are many. ‘The grand affair of 
this sort is on a barren heuth, about 3 
miles from London. A school! Faith it 
isan immense pilace! There is.a regular 
fort erected near it. The ‘houses of Tu- 
tors, Paurveyors, &c. form a sort of fown, 
at a little distance, which is called York 
Town, and as there is a hill at one end of 
the town, it is called Osnaburgh Hill! 
The tout-ensemble is, perhaps, called little 
Germany. The boys, who are placed in 
this seminary, are clad in regimentals. 
They wear uncouth caps with a Number 
wpon them. Thos secluded from the 
people from their infancy, what are they 

y to become?) And what is ‘become 
of the argument, so frequently used of 
late years, that the people of England 





can be in no danger from an army cow. 
manded by English Gentlemen? 

llowever, these are only indications of 
wishes, which will never be realized. Al 
the whole of the scheme is vain. It never 
can be carried into effect for any length of 
time. Iamsure it cannot. Iam, there- 
fore, in no apprehension, about the stand- 
ing army on any othe: aecount than 
as regards its expence, aud the incapacity 
that it will produce to make any thing 
like « fair compromise between the land 
and the funds. This is the read measure 
to be adopted, and that, too, as speedily 
as possible, before the partics assume any 
thing resembling an open separation in the 
eyes of the nation at. large; fer, if that 
once take place, farewell to all hopes 
of justice. ‘This discussion about the In- 
come ‘Tax has had a tendency to begin 
the breach; for, it was impossible, during 
such a discussion, for the landhholders to 
refrain from contrasting their lot with 
that of the fundholders. If these disputes 
go on, they will end in open contests: 
these will soon become of a very hostile 
nature; and, when anger once supplies 
the place of reflection, justice stands but a 
very miserable chance. 

The discussions upon the subject of the 
army have brought forth some statements 
relative to l/reland, which are yaluable. 
because they contain an account of the 
state of that country, given by the minis- 
ters themselves. But, before d enter upon 
this part of my subject, I must notice the 
language of some of the persons, present- 
ing petitions against the Income Tax. 

Sic Wittram Curis said, on present- 
ing a petition from the Tower Ward, that 
he had known the petitioners for 30 
years, and that they had always been dis- 
tinguished for their loyalty. Others say, 
that they have paid, without grudging, 
taxes to carry on ¢he war; and, that 
they would do the same again. I dare 
say they would, if they coudd; but, ¥ can 
assure them, that, good as their hearts 
might be in the cause, their purges would 
fail them this time, unless wheat rose to 
20s. a bushel, and then we might pretty 
nearly cover our houses with paper-mo- 
ney. When d hear the lamentable ac- 
counts of the miseries of the country; 
when I hear of the cutting the throats of 
hanters-and dogs for fear of the Tax-ga- 
therer; when I hear of the thousands of 
families, plunged into distress at home, 
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while the heads of them are sent to jail ; 

when I hear of the shame, confusion, and | 
distraction which the effects of the war 
are creating all over the kingdon; when 
[ hear the descriptions of the screaming 
wives and children while suicide, from pe- 
cuniary distress, is making such dreadful 
ravages: when [ hear of all these I can- 
not help remembering how many men 
have suilered from Kx-ofjicto prosecutions 
for publishing writings against the system, 
which has, at last, led to these conse- 
quences, and that they suifered, tov, with- 
oul calitug forth petitions to parliament 
from any portion of this same. people. 


I should do violence to my own feelings, 
as well as to those of all that belong to 
me, if | were to disguise, that, upon this 
occasion, that we do not feel as we should 
have felt had we ourselves never suffered. 
Men, of great respectability, are now 
going to jail and leaving their families in 
tears. And, did not I go to jail? Men 
are stripped of their property. And was 
not I stripped of my property! Itis no. 
torious, that, with the exception of Lon- 
don and Westminster, Norwich, Not- 
tingham and Sheflield, there is hardly any 
part of England, which has, in any consi- 
derabie body, ever discovered any feeling 
for the sufferers of the press ; and yet the 
labours of those sufferers, if they had had 
their free course, would have prevented 
the present calamities, 

And, let us bear in mind, too, that 
these sufferings, which arise wholly from 
the war, and from the Debt and army 
which the war has entailed on this conn- 
try, have not come until after the cause 
of them has been tht cause of other peo- 
ple’s sufferings. ‘The chuckle-headed far- 
mer, who used to revel in delight at hear- 
ing of Jacobins sent to jail, should, when 
he is going to jail himself, recollect those 
times. He used to call for another bot- 
tle to finish his beastly mess, when the 
news-paper arrived and told him of the 
devastations in France or of those in 
America, Let him now, then, as he en- 
ters the jail door for the want of means to 
pay the expences of those exploits, bow 
his head to the jailer and acknowledge the 
justice Of his fate. How many of these 
impudent men have (behind my back) 
called me **an enemy of the country!” 
Wheat.at 20s.' a.bushel they calied * the 





country.’ ‘Those who could make their 
sens excisemen or custom-house officers 
they called the country. ‘They have now 
found, that ¢his country has 
through ‘their fingers. One of my chief 
objects in going to Winchester, the other 


slipped 
, 


F | : . 
day, was to see how these ** loyal’’ men 


now looked. Faith! they were changed! 
They looked as if they had just come 
from having a tooth drawn. Monstrously 
sulky. It was easy to distinguish the Ja- 
cobins from the ** Leyal”. The former, 
though in the same plight as to puvse, 
could not refrain from davghing; and I 
certainly never did hear so much laughter, 
and never laughed so much, on any day 
in my life. 1 complimented our old op- 
ponents upon the great improvement in 
their language and sentiments, and told 
them, that, as it was manifest that their 
notions of freedom had risen in a precise 
proportion to the diminution of their 
purses, | felt confident hopes, that, by 
the time that we met again, the ‘lax-ga- 
therer would have gone far towards 
sweating them up to our standard. Some 
of them endeavoured to force up a smile, 
but it soon Jost itself in a cursing grin. Lf 
reminded them, that it was not now a bat- 
tle between their old friends, the minis- 
ters, and us Jacobins; but between their 
old friends, the ministers, and themselves ; 
and that all that we Jacobins had to do 
was to stand by and see fair-play. 

You, in America, will wonder how I 
can say these bitter things; how I can 
tell so large a part of the community of 
their faults; 1 can express openly my 
satisfaction, that the time of suffering is 
arrived for those crowds, who, with such 
insensibility, at best, have seen others 
suffer, and who, in many cases, have 
openly exulted at their suffering; you 
will wonder how I can say these things, 
how J can laugh at and mock the suffer. 
ings of these people; you will wonder 
that I do not lose all my readers. J 
sometimes wonder at it myself, till t take 
time to reflect. ‘lo be sure, this consider. 
ation would have no weigit with me : for, 
what is life without pleavure ; and how 
can I have any pleasure, as to publi¢ 
affairs, if I stifle my sentiments? If I, 
holding the Jash in my hand, do not lay 
it-on where it is merited? It is, perhaps, 
quite impossible for any writer to’ be 
more unpopular than J gm. . There-are, 
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to be sure, a great many thousands who 
are my staunch friends; but, compara- 
tively speaking, these are nothing. ‘hose 
who rea‘, many of them, curse me. Still 
they read; but, if the writings convince 
them, ticy still hate the writer, because 
he convinces them of the truth of what 
they dread. Like the Devils, they be- 
lieve and tremble. 

It is quite curious to observe how the 
language and sentiments of the press and 
of the parliament too have followed my 
language and sentiments, upon numerous 
occasions; and more particularly as to 
the etiects of the war or our situation in 
peace. Two years ago, when Napoleon 
was banished to Elba, and when this 
nation were drunk with joy at that event ; 
when it was bawling and shouting round 
‘© Old Blucher ” and the kings; when it 
was celebrating, in all the parishes, the 
**triumph of kings ”’ by roasting of oxen 
whole, and by all sorts of savage anticks ; 
at that time, when the Churchwardens 
and Overseers applied to me to subscribe 
towards a parish ox, my answer was, that 
I should give them not a farthing ; that | 
felt no joy at the event; and that I 
would suffer none of my servants or la. 
bourers to partake in the festivities. At 
the same time, even while the nation was 
raving-mad drunk, I told them that the 
time was not far distant when they would 
curse their tolly. 1 remember, that, on 
the day that all Hampshire and all the 
neighbouring counties were flocking to 
see the Kings at Portsmouth, 1 was busy 
in a fivid on the side of the road, attend- 
ing to the falluwing of a piece of foul 
land, when a clergyman, whom | knew 
very well, passed in his gig. He stopped, 
and asked me why I did not go to Ports- 
mouth. I told him (and he has, I am 
sure, thought of it a hundred times since), 
that I was endeavouring to provide 
against the miseries that the follies and 
wickedness then about to be celebrated 
at Portsmouth would bring upon us. [ 
told him that the nation was drunk, and 
that 1 had never yet seen an instance of 
drunkenness not followed by sufiering of 
some sort or other. I verily believe he 
thought me mad, or, at Icast, sunk ivto a 
state of melancholy ; and, | confess, that 
this latter would have been the case, had 
I not felt confident, that a short time 


would verify my predictions, and give me 
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ample vengeance on those, who, at that 
time, exulted in what they deemed the 
total overthrow. of all my political prin. 
ciples. 

But, what do I now see and hear? 
Why, I see that all my predictions, 
though then regarded as so wild, are ful- 
filled, and, that though I was pretty bold 
in my description of the state of things 
that was to come, the reality has far sur- 
passed the speculation. And I hear my 
sentiments, my doctrines, my very words, 
repeated (as if they were their own) by 
those writers and speakers, who used to 
ridicule, or abuse me and my notions. | 
see writers and speech-makers now com. 
ing forth with descriptions of the causes 
of the evil and with remedies, which they, 
with the most admirable appearance of 
simplicity, publish or utter, as their own, 
every word, or, at least every thought of 
which I could, if it were worth the trou- 
ble, show, that I have been, for years, 
endeavouring to hammer into the heads of 
this nation. I have, as [ observed in my 
last Number, not more than a hundreth 
part of the English press in my hands. | 
mean a hundredth part of the power of the 
press; for, as to the property of the press, 
or the quantity of it, 1 do believe I have 
more than a thousandth part, and, _per- 
haps, not a two thousandth part. Well, 
until the very eve of the meeting of par- 
liament, there was only my smal] portion 
of the press, unenlivened as my dry and 
unpopular matter is by any mixture of 
amusing novelties, and clogged as it ne- 
cessarily must be with a high price ; there 
was only this trifling portion of the Eng- 
lish press that appeared to have avy 
knowledge of any distress existing in the 
country. Hence it is, that the calamities 
seem to have burst upon us Jike the 
thunder-clouds burst sometimes over the 
houses in Pennsylvania. Men felt dis- 
tress themselves; but they knew nothing 
of its general prevalence ; nothing at all 
of the causes of it; and had not the 
smallest idea of any remedy. I say it with 
confidence, that, in the month of Decem- 
ber last, the real situation of England, and 
the dangers which were approaching her, 
were better understood on the banks of 
the Ohio and of the Mississippi than on 
the banks of the Severn and the Thames ; 
because, by the means of re-publication, 


the people, in general, inhabiting the 
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former had then read my essays of last 
autumn; and, because, the inhabitants of 
the latter, even if it had been possible to 
force them to read those essays, had so 
many other publications to undo all that 
| was able to do; had their ears so inces- 
santly assailed by pleasing falschoods, 
that my efforts were rendered of no effect 

But, experience of the foreboded evils has 
done the thing for me. ‘The lessons of 
theory which come after practice are al- 
ways the soonest learnt. he man who never 
had a jeg sawed off (a pretty lucky man, 
indeed, if he has, with a sore toé, fallen 
into the clutches of some of our modern 
surgeons) will be much longer in acquiring 
right netions of the previous and subse- 
quent feelings than one who has had a leg 
sawed off. So also the yeomanry cavalry, 
who are now crowding to our jails, ander- 
stand my essays at the very first reading ; 
and, though they curse me most heartily 

for the truths which I tell them, and even 

ior having so long warned them of their 
danger, still they do, at any rate, now 

understand what I write. ‘hey are no 

longer to be deluded. 

‘* But,” some one will say, °¢ is it not 
“ enough to have triumphed over this host 
‘of prejudices and calumnies and indig- 
“nities, without pursuing, with such ap- 
“parent rancour, those whom you see 
“converted 2”’ In the first place, they 
are not converted. They suffer, but they 
do not amend, except inasmuch as they 
are amended by compulsion. Besides, 
have they ever shown any compassion toa 
fallen foe? Have they been merciful in 
the day of their power? And, moreover, 
it is necessary, with a view to the future, 
to assert mow my right to be attended to ; 
fc>, in spite of what Lord Castlereagh and 
bis colleagues are pleased to say about the 
‘emporary nature of the present distress, 
it will soon be found, that we are only at 
the beginning of our troubles; and, that 
schemes of real and substantial change 
ie no distant day, have to be dis- 
cussed, 

As I have been the advanced guard 
upon all other occasions, so, I see I must 
be here. In my next Number I WILL 
PROPOSE MY REMEDY, which shall 
be an effectual one. I have waited to see 
whether any other man had the boldness 
‘o do this; but, though I now and then 
hear a word or two dropped, which seem 
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right scent; though my ear is occasionally 
delighted with a sudden burst, which calls 
forth a ‘* hark tohim!” 1 am always dis- 
appointed, and can discover no hope of 
seeing that old Fox, the Pitt System, 
fairly driven from his cover. He has, 
after much digging and firking, been un- 
earthed; but he still hides himself in the 
thicket sand coppices. Out, however, he 
must come now; we must have him in fall’ 
view, and the pack open-mouthed at his 
heels, This job is, E clearly perceive, 
reserved for me; and, next week, health 
and weather permitting, I will assuredly 
perform it, and that, too, in finestyle. f 
only wish that Pitt and Dundas and Per- 
ceval were alive (God forgive me!) to see 
the sport. 

I now proceed to notice the account 
which the ministers themselves give of the 
use which the 25,000 soldiers are to be 
put to in IRELAND, and which account 
| find in the speech of Mr. PEEL, de- 
livered in the House of Commons on the 
28th of February. | 

‘¢ Mr. Peet rose to explain the grounds 
‘¢ upon which it was necessary that a 
*¢ force amounting 25,000 men should be 
*¢ kept up in [reland ; and in so doing he 
** should be most anxious to avoid every 
** allusion or argument that could possibly 
** tend to provoke what might be consi- 
*¢ dered as a political discussion. The 
** House could not but be aware of the 
‘¢ great difference between the condition 
*¢ of Ireland and this country, and that 
‘* the expediency of any measure in re- 
** ference to the former, was not to be 
*¢ estimated by its fitness or necessity as 
‘¢to the latter. In particular it was to 
‘¢ be recollected that Ireland did not, and 
‘from particular circumstances, could 
“ not, possess that greatest of all bless. 
“ings, a resident Gentry. He should 
*¢ not inquire now into the reasons for 
“that condition, or into the causes of 
6 many other things which materially af. 
‘¢ fected the tranquillity and happiness of 
“Ireland. He should confine himself 
“¢ merely to facts. ‘The military force of 
‘¢ Ireland were appointed to three de. 
‘¢ scriptions of employments; first, that 
‘¢ employment which might be considered 
‘Sas strictly military; secondly, in pre- 
“‘ serving the peace and aiding the civil. 
“ power of the country; and thirdly, in. 
‘¢ suppressing that great and general 

should 





'o indicate that the speaker is upon the 
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be remembered, however, that though 
“¢ the nominal force which-was to be kept 
Sup im Ircland-was 25,000 meu, yet the 
6 effective number would not, at any 
$6 time. excced 20.000. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain with pre- 
“6 cision the evact amount that would be 
« required for the performauce of the 


“6 strict military duties to which he had } 


‘6 alluded: but he could assure the House 
“‘ that every effort had been employed, 
“ by consulfing the most intelligent mili- 
** tary men upon that snbject, "qe order 
‘6 to reduce it as much as possible. © With 
‘¢ respect to the other, and the more deéli- 
** cate part of the application of this mi- 
“* litary force, namely, im preserving the 
** peace of Ireland, he wished to enter 
‘S into a few details. ‘The Army of Ire- 
*¢ Jand was, at the present moment, di- 
‘* vided into four hundred and forty-one 
** stations, and he would explain upon 
‘*what principle. The House must not 
‘¢ suppose that the Government of freland 
*¢ listened to every hasty application on 
<<‘ the part of the Magistrates for the em- 
‘* ployment of a military foree. On the 
‘* contrary, the answer invariably was, 
** that it was impossible to attend to every 
‘* individual application, and that it was 
*¢ necessary some liue should be drawn 
** When, therefore, the state of a country 
‘* was such as seemed to require the inter- 
‘+ position of the military, directions were 
*‘ given for suimmoning the Magistrates, 
‘* who discussed the question of its neces- 
*¢ sity ; but even ¢heir decision, when in 
** favour of the employment of a military 
** force was not considered as conclusive, 
*‘ unless confirmed by the opinion of the 
“Commanding Officer of the district. 
“* Notwithstanding, however, all those 
<< precautionary measures, the number of 
*¢ military quarters amounted, as he had 
sé already stated, to 441, though it was 
‘to be observed, that upon the reduction 
‘Sof the army, more than 200 of those 
*‘ quarters would be abandoned. For 
“* himself, he certainly entertertained no 
‘6 predilection for a military force, but at 
*¢ the same time he mest say, that it was 
“ better to execute justice by a military 
6s Pc than not to execute it at all. 


*¢ tional point o view, indeed, and as 

© means of avoiding the recarrence t 
** those legislative measarés which that 
‘* Honse had.sanctioned, it was perhaps 





— 


‘ preferable to employ a military force 
‘Sin aiding the civil power to maintain 
** tranquillity. There were many parts 
*“ of Ireland m which it was absolutely 
‘necessary cither to employ soldiers, 
or to resort to the Insurrection Act,— 
‘¢ The various causes, politics? ‘as. well 
‘¢as moral, which rendered it onavoid- 
“able to emptoy such measures, for 
‘¢ maintaining the public pence, he did 
** not then mean to discuss; but many Ho- 
‘*nourable Gentleman, especially those 
‘who were the Representatives of that 
‘¢ country, could not be altogether unac- 
‘* guainted with them. With respect to an- 
‘Cother part of the subject, he meant the 
“employment of the military in doing the 
*¢ duty of custom house officers, he coull 
‘+ state that that system had prevailed in 
‘* Ireland at least since the year 1779, fo: 
*¢ at that period a regulation was made av- 
*¢ thorising the employment of soldicss to 
*¢ repress the practice of illicit eee vf 
** and ordering that any officer who refused 
*¢ to let his men be so employed sHtoul | be 
** bronght fo a court martial. He would 
** submit to the House a comparitive state. 
‘¢ ment of the amount of force employed 
‘‘upon this service at different periods. 
‘< fi 1806 there were four hundred and 
** forty-eight military parties occupied in 
‘“detecting illicit distillation: in 1807 
*¢ five hondred and ninety-eight; in 1808, 
*¢ 431; in-later periods still more: and 
‘Cin the half year ending with Dec. 1815, 
‘¢ they amounted to 1889. The absolute 
** necessity of employing the military on 
‘6 that kind of service was ell known to 
** every person who was at all ac quainted 
‘‘ with the acthal condition of those parts 
“of Ireland where illicit -distillation 
“‘ most prevailed. He wished, however, 
** to guard the House from supposing that 
“he considered those temporaty reme- 


| ** dies as affording any permanent relief ; 


“he was fully sensible that they could 
** not afford such relief; but sfifl, while 
“that disposition to turbalence and riot 
* existed, no one could deny that it must 
** be vigorously checked, ‘Fhe only radi- 
“eal, and substantial, and pérmanent 
5 relief that could We. calculated upon, 


must arise from the diffusion of know- 
Hear, hear!| Even in a “aston 


** ledge and education among the lower 
** classes of the Trish population’; ‘and he 


“should extremely deprecate, even in 


“these times of quan economy, that: 


“most unwise application of the prin- 
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 viple of economy, which would tend to 
‘¢ obstruet the progress, or to fiméit the 
+ extent of that knowledge and education. 
‘Hear, hear!) Ht would be infinitely 
‘better to have au enlightened Catholic 

population than an ignorant one. The 
‘Right Hon. Gentleman entered into a 
‘+ variety of other details, which the lute- 
‘+ ness of the hour preventsus from giving 
at thet length which their importance 
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So, then, the [rish nation is to continue 
to be governed in: this way, cdl they are en- 
lightened ! But, by the bare perusal of this 
speecli, my blood is put into a state which | 
disqualifies me for the comments that I in- 
tended to make onit. ‘They must, there. | 
fore, be sent off for publication in Ame- 
rica, together with the observations, sug- 
gested by an article in the news-papers, 
hy which we are informed, that the IN- 
DIAN CHIEF, lately brought over by 
Cor. Nicnorvs, of the Marines, is ap- 
pointed a Major in our service. 


Wx». Cosnerr. 


eee 


P. S. * The galled jade winces.” I 
perceive, that Mr. Horvernand Mr. Trer- 
ney call it CANT to accuse them and 
their colivagnes of raising the Income Tax 
to ten per cent from stx anda quarter. 
They call this the cant out of doors. It 
is lucky for them that they are én doors. 
Some other people who are out of dvors 
might be in doers too, if Mr. Horner’s sa- 
lary were divided in hundreds amongst 
them. Bat, as to its being cant to accuse 
the Whigs of raising the tax to ten per 
centum from 6}, what is meant by cant ? 
Cant means hypocritical talk: as when a 
man sees, without saying a word, the peo- 
ple of England becoming real slaves un- 
der the yigme of paupers, and farmed out 
te kee Mite cattle at straw yard; when 
a han can’ say this, without making any 
effort to lessen those places and pensions 
which are partly the cause of this slavery, 
and yet sets up a great cry against the 
slavery of the Africans, he is justly ac- 
cused of cant. So also, when the same 
man, expressly or tacitly, approves of the 
re-enslaving of France, Italy, and Spain, 
and finds faalt with the ministers because 
they have not done enough against Ame- 
rica, and yet takes merit to himself for 
what he has done in behalf of the Negro 





people, we justly accase him of cant. 


But, when we hear the Income Tax called 
every thing that is abominable, in princi. 
ple as in practice, are we to be accused of 
cant if we remind the public that the 
Whigs, who now wish to thrust out the 
Ministers, raised this abominable tax from 
6} to 10 per cent? We were told by a 
Whig, at Winchester, that the tax was a 
robbery, and, was it eant to reproach him 
with having been a Commissioner of that 
far for many years? Many of the peti- 
fions, now pouring in, complain of the 
Sinecure Places, awd, is it cant, then, for 
us to say that the Whigs have thetr full 


| share of this species of emolument? Is it 
| cant to say, that they, when in place, did 


the most odious thing in this way that ever 
was done? Is it cant to say that they 
pensioned off Sir Charles Saxton, the 
Commissioner of the Dock yard at Ports. 
mouth, and put Lord Grey’s brother in 
his place? [Is it cant to say, that, in 
order to evable their leader, Lord Gren. 
ville, to hold a sinecure of £4000 a year 
along with his place as first Lord of the 
Treasury, they brought in and passed an 
act of parliament? Is it cant to say, that 
they augmented the number of Hano- 
verian troops to serve in England? Is it 
cant to say, that they squandered the 
public money in paying Pitt’s Debts and 
in erecting a monument in honour of his 
memory, expressly on the score of his 
public services? It is cant to say, that 
they went to war with Prussia solely 
for the. sake of Llanever? Is it cant 
to say, that, in their Income Tax law, 
they exempted the funded property of 
the king, who has lent large sums to his 
loving subjects? Is it cant to say, that 
they drew up and lIcft in the office the 
very bill, which when passed into a law, 
became that law by which people are shut 
up in their houses in Ireland? Why, 
if it be cant to say these things, it is, 
of course, very shameful cant to say, that 
the Whigs were even bolder than their 
opponents in defending Castlereagh and 
Perceval on the occasion of Mr. Map.« 
pocks’s motion of May 11, 1809? Cant, 
however, as this may be, it will, as lon 
as any of the party live, he temembe 
and mentioned too. What! Do the party 
suppose, that the people, who are now 
petitioning, have any reliaitce on them? 
They really do appear to think so. Th 
are, therefore, exceedingly angry with all 
those, who remind the people of thelr 
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deeds. What! are the people petitioning 
to have Lord Grenville put into power ? 
Oh, no! Mr. Horner, the people desire 
no such thing; no nor do they desire 
to see you Chance!lor of the Exchequer, 
though / do; for, | should really like 
to see what you would do with the thing. 
Somebody observed, the other night, that 
your knowledge in matters of finance was 
unquestionable. Woether this was in 
joke, or in earnest, | am sorry your pro- 
position to make the Bank pay in specie 
was not adopred; for, the whole con- 
cern would have been wound up by this 
time, sf it had been adopted. Wheat 
would wow have been 4s. a_ bushel, 
or thereabouts. Now, when the war is 
at an end, why do you not stir against 
the Restriction Law? ‘That law will ex- 
pire ot itself, if not renewed. Will it be 
renewed, though you would have had it 
repealed in war? ‘lo make the Bank pay 
in specie was Lord Grenville’s and your 
scheme. And will you not urge its adop- 
tion now in time of peace? ‘This scheme 
showed to me, at the time (and I pointed 
it out) how little either of you understood 
of the matter; how shallow your view of 
the matter was, when you could talk of re- 
storing the currency of the country fo a 
healihy state: 1 told you, that the bare 
attempt would ruén ali persons in agricul- 
ture and trade. Look into **Paper against 
‘* Gold,” and you will see, that I told you 
so. ‘The ruin is come even before your 
scheme is ka/f carried into effect. Is it 
cant to remind the ‘public of this? Is it 
cant to remind them, that you were one of 
the advocates for raising the salaries of 
the Judges, on acconnt of the rise in the 
price of labour and of the necessaries of 
life? And will it be cant to complain of 
you, if you do not now propose to lower 
them again? Many of the petitions ask 
for an abolition of sinecures and unearned 
pensions and a reduction of salaries. Not 
a word do | hear about any of these in the 
speeches against ministers by the party. 

Yet, compared with these the Income Tax 
is, in my view of the matter, a mere frifle, 

I do not mean in amount ; I mean in mis- 

chief, in injury to the people. The pe- 

titioners, too, are guilty of cant, I sup- 

pose, as far as these complaints go? EHow- 

ever, it is no matter. The thing, the 

whole concern, is now got into such a 

state; there is such a mess of it alto 


a radical change? and, for my part, | 
think that the only thing we have to at- 
tend to, is to keep in mind the past con. 
duct of those who are, or may be, candi- 
dates for place again. 





Tue Examiner. 


The Editor of this paper, Ma. Ler 
Hunt, was, in the last Register, called 
‘a paid-for paragraph monger.” He 
was so called during some remarks ona 
charge, which he had preferred against Mr. 
Hunt of Hampshire, of being employed by 
the Ministry to go to the Westminster 
Meeting tu do injury to the cause of the 
people. A writer in the Examiner of last 
week, calls the charge of paragraph sell- 
ing a calumny. If it be one, is it so great 
a calumny as the charge against Mr. Hunt 
of Hampshire? However, I, at any rate, 
put my name to what | published about 
the paid-for paragraph monger ; and I 
do not find any name to the contradic- 
tion. 1 observe, too, that no name ap- 
pears to the charge against Mr. Hunt of 
Hampshire.—This is not the first time 
that the venom, quite unprovoked, of the 
Examiner has been spit out against Mr. 
Hunt. Upon one occasion, when he had 
made a speech at the Crown and Anchor 
against Gibbs (the then Attorney-Ge- 
neral), the most base attack was made 
on him by the Examiner, in which paper 
he was pointed out in a way, calculated 
to prepare, befure-hand, a justification of 
a@ prosecution against him.—Was this 
Jair ? At did not answer its intended pur- 
pose ; and the author of it (to the sorrow 
of all good men) had soon afterwards two 
years leisure to reflect on the subject.— 
Suppose Mr. Hunt to have been indiscreet 
at the Crown and Anchor? Suppose that 
his attack on Gibbs was outrageously vio- 
lent? Suppose that he went beyond all 
bounds of decorum in his expressions of 
abhorrence of this man’s character and 
conduct? Suppose all this; was it fora 
public writer of that day to find fault with 
this indiscreet zeal? Was it for any one 
but a mere hireling to point out this speech 
to public reprabation? The Examiner 
seems to suppose, that there is a middle 
course to steer; that there are two par- 
fies amongst the debaters; that one is 
better than the other; that, a change of 
ministry would do us good. Well, let, 





gether, that I defy any body to prevent 


him think so; but, let him not utter real 
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calumnies against such men as Mr. Hunt, 
who thinks, as I do, that to hold forth 
the notion of redress to be obtained by a 
change of ministry is to delude and cheat 
and abuse the nation, though the writer 
may be not aware of what he is really 
doing. —If, indeed, the Examiner, as its 
title imports, had examined the speech of 
Mr. Hunt; had shown, or endeavoured to 
show, that it was false or foolish, no one 
would have had a right to complain ; but, 
to suppress the speech and abuse the speaker 
was too foul a proceeding to pass without 
reprobation.—If Mr Hunv acted impru- 
dently, why not show the imprudence of 
his conduct? Was it fair, at any rate, 
to suppress his speech, while his con- 
duct was so grossly commented on? For 
my own part, as far as | have been able 
to gather from the speech itself, 1 think 
he acted perfectly right. I do not find, 
that he said any thing injurious either ¢o 
or of Mr. Brand, Mr. Bennet, or Mr 
Lambton. He expressed his fears of Mr. 
Brougham as a dawyer; and, surely, what 
he has seen of other lawyers may well jus- 
tify such fears. I hope, that, in ¢his case, 
we shall see an exception. 1 think, that, 
even if Mr. Brougham were bent upon 
promotion, he is too wise to see, that it 
can, for any length of time, be secured un- 
der the present system.—But, after all, it 
does nov signify, in my opinion a straw 
what the parties do. - If the system re- 
main unchanged radically, it is no matter 
who is in power: if it be radically changed 
the proper persons will be sure to be in 
power. the best thing is to keep on 
telling the people good home truths; and, 
indeed, this is the only thing that is, or 
can be, of any use.—What do I care, or 
what need any man of sense care, about a 
Standing army, while the Attorney Gene- 
ral has the power, at any moment that he 
please-, to file an information against any 
Writer, printer, or publisher in England, 
to hold him to bait instantly, BEFORE 
TRIAL, and, after that to put off the 
trial for any length of time that he pleases ? 
While this law, passed not many years 
ago, existsga Standing Army of 150,000 
men is a mere frifle in my view of things. 
What is ‘he Income ‘Tax compared to 
this law? Oh! you, the Joiterheads 
in the courtry, de not care about the 
press, don’t you? Why, then, should 
the press care for you? What need I, 
for mstance, care how hard you are 
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squeezed ? You have never raised your 
voices for us; Why should we raise our 
voices for you? This is my view of 
the matter. I do not wish to be regarded 
as labouring in behalf of those who most 
feel the pressure of the Income Tax. I 
regard the stand that is now making 
against it as of no sort of consequence, 
except as it proves that the day of reform 
is not far distant. What do f care about 
loyal ’Squire Jolterhead and his estate? 
What is it fo me, whether he keep it, 
or whether it pass into the hands of an 
army taylor? ‘The latter cannot be more 
the enemy of freedom than Jolterhead 
has heen. Let them fight it out ; and let 
us look on, and enjoy the fun. 





RemeEDIES 


We are all sending forth our projects 
now. The following letter, sent me out 
of a Plymouth Paper, is worth insertion 
here only as it shows, that the sense of 
our sufferings, and the necessity of a re- 
medy, are spreading far and wide. There 
is nothing new in this letter, except the 
scheme for inducing foreign nations to 
assist us in this hour of our distress, in re- 
turn for the sacrifices we have made for 
their good! This is, I believe, quite ort- 


ginal, and I beg the writer to be assured, 


that it does not inspire me with the 
smallest degree of envy. The clipping of 
the coin, or, which is the same thing, the 
proposition to call 16s. worth of golda 
guinea, is, | believe, also original. What 
schemes are on foot! 

Wa. Consett. 





TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


My Lorv,—The unparalleled distress 
in which the Agricultural Interest is in- 
volved, and the appalling prospect which 
is presented to our view, by the melan- 
choly fact, that upwards of a million of 
acres of the arable land of the kingdom 
is become barren and deserted—impose 
upon every intelligent and feeling person 
the duty of asking, what remedy can be 
found for arresting the frightful calamity 
which is now spreading around us ; if the 
social edifice is to be preserved from dis- 
solution, every man should cheerfully 
submit to the remedy, whatever it may 
be, All selfish considerations must be 
extinguished. ° 
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‘ing, that she alone was able to bear the 


.-took with him twenty shillings in English 
money in one pocket, and twenty-four 
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But before I point distinctly at the na- 
ture of the remedies I shall ven‘ure to 
suggest, the question may be asked what 
is the disease ?—I answer, a weight press- 
ing upon the property and productive la- 
bour of the country, beyond what they 
can bear. 

The nations of Europe, that have co- 
aleseed against Frauce and reduced that 
power within the limits which are con< 
sistent with the security of other States, 
have, by that very coalition, admitted— 
that it was not the independence of Eng- 
land alone, but the independence of them- 
selves which they have been fighting to se- 
cure. 

It follows as a just inference, that the 
enormous financial burdens which Eng- 
land has submitted to, were borne on 
behalf of other states as well as herself, 
and that the only principle upon which 
the treasure of England was drained and 
anticipated, out of all proportion to that 
of her allies, was the general understand. 


expence of the contest. 

But if experience has discovered to our 
wondering senses, that England has ex. 
hausted her heart’s blood beyond the 
power of renovation from within herself, 
where is the unreasonableness of her ap- 
peal to her neighbours to assist her in her 
distress. 

How is this assistance to be rendered ? 
I will presently answer; but first beg 
your Lordship’s attention to the short 
description I shall endeavour to give of 
the actual state and causes of our financial 
eambarrassments. 

The commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests of the community are the most im- 
portant sources from whence every thing 
in the shape of revenue is derived. The 
commercial differs from the agricultural in 
one striking particular, viz:—from its 
relation with foreign countries, it cannot 
prosper to its full extent, unless the cur- 
rency or circulating medium to which the 
price of commodities is referred, bears 
pretty nearly as great a value in foreign 
states as in its own.— Where the precious 
metals only were the standard of value, 
and in better times they were so, if a 
traveller going from England to. Paris, 


franes, in French money, in the other, 


each) his right and his left pocket would 
be equally rich, and if in a third pockct he 
had a one pound note, that should of 
course, be equal in value to either of 
the other two. ‘This is a familiar illustra- 
tion of what is called the par of exchange. 
The substitution of paper money has 
always been held to be an admirable iin- 
provement, but so leng only as the paper 
was couvertible, at the pleasure of the 
holder, into the coin in lieu of which 
it was originally issued, and of the value 
of which it purported to be— it is then 
that bank paper is said to be at par. 

During the war this salutary system 
was, in a moment of difficulty, departed 
from, in the measure which has generally 
been termed the Bank Restriction. From 
that moment, paper began to be depreci- 
ated—that is, the holder could not lorger 
convert it into the coin of its professed 
value. If he obtained coin at all in ex. 
change for paper, it was only by submit- 
ing toadiscount. After some years, it 
became the policy of the British Parlia- 
ment to attempt, by protecting laws, to 
give a forced value to the paper, A mea- 
sure which, to people of discernment, was 
held to be a mere declaration of the ex- 
istence of the evils it laboured to con- 
ceal; for that subtile thing we call ** cre- 
dit,’ can no more be fettered by an Act 
of Parliament, thau the air we breathe ; 
the law, however, had a three-fold cilect, 
it limited the traflic in gold coin, to those 
whose deeds are deeds of darkness, it si- 
lently drove a quantity into peaceful re- 
tirement, to wait for better days, and a 
larger portion to the continent, where its 
intrinsic value, as gold, without reference 
to the stamp upon it, could not cease to 
be recognised. ‘* 1 will return to old 
England” (said the emigrant guinea), “ as 
soon as the good people will make my 
current value what it used to be; but if 1 
am to be told, that a one pound note, 
with a shilling for its companion, are equi- 
valent te me. in my own country, | will 
remain an exile in a foreign land, where 
if a pound note shews itself, it shall be in 
company with six shillings before any one 
will acknowledge its boasted value.” 

The dominion of the sea, and her vast 
colonies, had given to Great Britaio, the 
commerce of the whole world; a mene- 
poly so universal could not fail to give 
the commercial interest a jerk so extra- 
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the exchanges with foreign countries was 
known to exist; still a temporary equi- 
valent, at Jeast, was afforded us ina state 
of things, which left us without competi- 
tors in the foreign market, 


affected all this while. 

The prices of the necessaries of life, the 
produce of the soil, so readily adapt 
themselves at all times to the actual state 
of the currency, that though a deprecia- 
tion of the currency must in a certain de. 
cree injuriously affect the agricultural in- 
terest, the injury is felt, not immediately, 
but in its remote consequences; namely, 
at whatever period the currency comes 
to be restored to its original value. 

Much as has been said about the enor- 
mous profits of Jand owners and farmers, 
there is no species of property, which 
sv readily adjusts its respective divisible 
shares as agricultural produce. The cir- 
cumstances of the war, the increase of 
taxes, the demands arising from the va- 
rious Government Contracts, and the un- 
deniable depreciation of Bank Paper—at 
this period, practically speaking, become 
the only lawful currency of the kingdom, 
—these and other causes combined to 
raise the price of agricultural produce. 
Take, for example, a hag* of wheat: no 
sooner was the price of the consumer 
raised, we will suppose from 14s. to 20s. 
and that increased price become steady, 
than the Jandlord, the government, the 
parish, the parson, and the labourer, all 
for obvious but distinct reasons, put in 
their claims for, and did actually receive 
of the farmer, a portion of such increased 
price. Of all these characters or inte- 
rests however, it is the farmer, who must 
do the business of getting in the money : 
he is a sort of Accountant General to the 
rest; and, without him, let the others 
clamour where they will, they cannot get 
paid a halfpenny. But it is quite clear, that, 
after the raising of the price of the bag of 
wheat, and the respective sharers have ac- 
quired the habit of expecting such or such 
a sum, the proportions can be paid in an 
augmented ratio, no longer than the farmer 
coutinues to receive the full price above 
Supposed. Let the price fall from 20s. 


a ~ 
—s 





* In Devonshire, wheat is generally spoken of 
by the bag—i, e. two Winchester bushels. 


Let us exa- | 
mine, how the agricultural interest stoed | 
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down to 12s. and what will then be the 
consequence, all the interested parties 
must come down ia proportion, otherwise 
this flagrant injustice will follow, that 
some will receive their entire shares, and 
the rest nothing at all. This arguineut is 
| intended to expose the great absurdity of 
inveighing against the landlords and farm, 
ers, as the only characters who wust 
** come down ;” they have come down, 
but will that de? Can the estates be 
cultivated at all, short of absolute confis. 





cation, aniess the taxes are reduced? 
This is a momentous question, but J pro- 
ceed to shew, that the taxes must be re- 
duced, and by whom that reduction ought 
to be borne. r 
Whenever a parallel has been drawn 
between Janded and funded property, the 
preference has generally been given te 
the former, solely because of its superior 
security and immoveability ; the existence 
of a fair rent, proportioned to the value 
of the produce was never doubted. If 
any one had been hardy enough to assert 
seven years since, that the time would 
come, when the Jand itself would be 
incumbered with taxes, beyond what it 
could bear, the assertion would have been 
deemed ridiculous, because the necessity 
of providing food and clothing for the 
inhabitants of a country might be urged 
as a sufficient guarantee, that the cord 
never would be strained so tight, as the 
case put above presumes. Whenever such 
a crisis arrives, it might fairly enough be 
Said, the burthen must be lightened toe 
the degree, that will be required to restore 
the machine to its accustomed motion, 
That appalling crisis is come! Peace 
has returned, and, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, is, sooner or Jater, again to bless 
our country. But the moment our great 
body of merchants and manufacturers saw 
the.event, anxiously and naturally intent 
upon their own separate interest (an in. 
terest which must necessarily be ruined, 
unless they can compete with the foreign 
merchant in the markets), they required 
two things not irreconcilcable with each 
other, but at least irreconcileable with 
the existence of the agriculturists’ station 
aud property. They, the merchants, &e, 
required that the bank note should be 
restored to its value, in order that in 
remitting 100/. to Hamburgh or Paris, 


they might no longer be obliged to pay 
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about 130/.* in paper of British cur- 
rency, and they also required ‘* a cheap 
loaf,” that their manufactured articles 
might go out of the country so much 
lighter in price, (ceteris paribus) as the 
difference is between paying a workman 
the wages of 3s. and 2s. per day, the lesser 
price being the natural consequence of 
such cheapness. ‘he bank yielding to the 
call of necessity, proceeded by a violent 
effort, suddenly to restore their paper to 
its vriginal value, by contracting their 
issues, while the fund-holder and mortgagee 
looked on these operations, with an air of 
satisiaction, because they saw their 1/. 
mount in value, so as to go as far as 1/. 6s. 
or more, used to do. What,in the mean 
tine, became of the Agriculturist ?—By 
contracts, and by rates and assessments, 
all still existing, and all founded on the 
transi!ory basis of a depreciated currency, 
he saw himself bound to pay to his merci- 
less artners, in the division of his bag of 
wheat, now reduced to 12s. as much as he 
had formerly done, when it fetched 20s. 
His landlord, generally speaking, relent- 
ed, and came down—the rest of his part- 
ners refused to drop in proportion, and 
the farmer went to pieces. 

I am aware that the excessive fall of the 
price of corn is attributable, in some de- 
gree, to the cessation of the Government 
contracts, and the extensive importation 
of foreign whvat which took place before 
the passing of the late Corn Bill. But 
that the latter cause has hitherto had no 
very extensive operation may be inferred 
from the fact of a similar fall in the price 
of cattle, hay, &c. articles which were 
not cheapened by the influx of foreign 
importations. 

Now, my Lord, with deference, I pro. 
pose, that some or other of the following 
expedicnts for our relief are necessary :— 

ist. As to foreign states, saved or res- 
tored by British valour and British trea- 
sure.—.\s a participation of the public 
debt of this country would be proposed 
in vain, an equivale:t is suggested by their 
allowing goods, of the growth, produce, 
and manufacture of Great Britain, to be 
imported into their respective states for a 
limited number of years free of any duty. 





* Wherever sams aud nambers are introduced, 
the. writer aims net at accurate calculation, but 
iMustration merely. 
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This would enable our government to im. 
pose a corresponding increased duty on 
exports, and thus lighten the burthen on 
the landed property. 

2dly. As to domestic arrangements, 
retrenchments to a great extent must be 
made—sinecures and pensions must be 
reduced or abolished, but it is considered, 
that this remedy is partial and limited, 
and derives its value rather from the sym. 
pathy which would be exhibited by the 
higher classes towards the sufferings of the 
people, by such voluntary sacrifices, than 
from any important amount which the 
aggregate of such savings would preserve 
to the state. 

3dly. [ would propose, what the neces- 
sity of the case could alone justify, the re- 
duction of the interest of the National 
Debt (say 25/. per cent.) in the degree, 
to which it could be satisfactorily proved, 
that the average rent of land has fallen; 
and which reduction is justifiable, on the 
ground that the greater part of the debt 
has been incurred and actually paid in the 
paper currency, while in a state of depre- 
ciation, and that the restoration of the 
pound note to its par-value, though ad. 
mirable as a measure of state pelicy, is 
not one of the objects to which the fund- 
holder has a right to look, or ever did 
look, as a source of profit, at the time of 
lending his money. ‘That this reduction 
would not, in point of fact, be any loss 
to him, since he can now keep up tlie 
same establishment, with his funded in- 
come so reduced, as he could do, with the 
full amount, a few years since. 

Lastly, I propose an expedient, which, 
though precisely the same in substance as 
the last, is in form infinitely more palata- 
ble, and more equitable, because universal 
in its operation. I mean, first, the re-is- 
sues of the Bank paper to that extent, 
which will re-instate the farmer (whose 
capital is not already consumed) and the 
landlord in the receipt of their late high 
prices and rents, and then an immediate 
new coinage, preserving the names, but 
altering the weights of the gold coin, as 
follows :— 

One Guinea, to be worth 16s.—valued 
at the present Mint price of gold. 

Halt Guinea—8s. 

‘T'wo Guinea pieces might also be coin- 
ed worth 1/. 12s. The silver and copper 
coin to be reduced in the same propor- 
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tion, and the bank making a suitable | 


compensation to the public for the change. 
The fund-holder would then receive— 
what? Exactly that sum in gold, which 
he was lately content to receive in paper. 
It was in vain that men, versed in the 
science of political economy, told him, 
when he took a pound note, that he was, 
in fact, receiving only 14s. or 15s. He 
answered, not with an impatient, but a 
loyal ignorance, *¢ it is a pound note and 
“it will pass,”—whether it would buy 
three legs of mutton or four, he cared 
not, it was the mutton, and not the note, 
which rose or fell in the market, accord- 
ing to his conception, and he was content: 
and with the same consistent pertinacity, 
he will now maintain that the bank note 
is not risen in value. 

Great unanimity, it is believed, would 
facilitate the adoption of the new coinage 
here recommended, for experience has 
now convinced all parties of the fatal 
crror of resorting to any other standard 
of value, than the precious metals, I dd 
not say, that a departure from this system 
of a purer age is the sole cause of our 
present distress, but I do venture to assert, 
that, if this cause had not existed, all the 
others woyld have been comparatively of 
little account.—After so arduous a con- 
test, the nation must, indeed, have been 
reduced in strength and resources to a 
low ebb, but enough of vital energy would 


have remained, diffused alike through the |. 


trunk and limbs, to have enabled us to re- 
ascend by slow degrees to our former 
prosperity, strength, and happiness. In 
our present situation the fund-holders and 
mortgagees are for a time the only pros- 
perous part of the community, while 
We are rapidly consigning to decay, to 
ruin, and to annihilation, the most indus- 
trious, the most necessary, and the most 


Virtuous portion of a great people. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your faithful servant, 


Vinpex ARaTRI. 
Banks of the Tamar, March 1, 1516. 


Westminster MesrtiNe. 


Mr. Perry,—Sir,—I must tell you, I 
am disgusted with the partial account you 
have given us to-day, of the Westminster 
Meeting. You have eutirely withheld from 
us the speech of Mr. Hunt, though it was 
the most important that was delivered, on 
account of the striking and appropriate 
Jacts, it was made up of. Why have you 
done so? You, who profess always to 
desire and promote the free expression of 
opinion and truth? But, indeed, I need 
not ask, ’tis plain, you did not chuse to 
give circulation to that which you knew 
must affect the credit of your own party. 
But, Sir, this is not'the way for you to act ; 
a journalist’s first duty is to convey to the 
public the exactest information he can of 
what passes; he who publishes only what 
answers. the purpose of his party, and con- 
ceals what may hurt it, can never pretend 
to the character of a fair and impartial 
man, nor long hold that place in public 
opinion which you now possess. If Mr. 
Hunt has said any thing false, disprove it; 
if his assertions be true, answer them by 
argument ; but do not uphold your party, 
by the unworthy means of concealing the 
truth. Sir, | am sorry to say, this is not 
the first time I have known you act thus ; 
[ advise you to refrain from such par- 
tiality ; you will otherwise soon lose the 
approbation of the honest. 


A Lover or Trurn. 
24th Feb. 1816. 
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Howtinc Farmers. 


Mr. Cossett,—I feel very much sur- 
prised, that any of your readers should 
find fault with you or your correspondents 
laughing at the gentlemen farmers (begging 
their pardon, the modern agriculturists). 
If any thing has been stated against them 
not true, why does not some one boldly 
step forward and refute it, instead of sup- 





plicating for mercy because they are fall- 
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ing. If there is any justice in punishing 
school-boys for their follies, and malefac- 
tors for their crimes, surely those who 
have committed, and seem now to glory 
in committing, the greatest follies and 
crimes, may be censured and laughed at 
for the benefit of posterity.—However, 
Sir, [am pleased, because I can perceive 
much good may arise, at your resolution 
to laugh on, avd that you will allow your 
correspondents to enjoy with you this 
happy privilege. With this view I now 

hand to you a copy of a Petition, signed 
by a large parish of farmers to their land- 
tords, which has no parrallel for humility 

and gentleness, since the days of passive 
“ obedience and non-resistance.” ‘The 
Landlord is a Member of Parliament for a 
Borough, and always a voter for minis- 
ters. His tenantry were formerly so full 

of loyalty, that they formed themselves 

into a company of volunteer infantry ; 

and it was the captain-commandaat of 
this bold set, who proposed a village law- 

wer to draw up and present the following 

precious document. 

To ##4ee HORE REEEE The humble 
** Petition of his Tenants, sheweth, 


“That, in consequence of their very 





“high rents, enormous taxes, and other | 
* incidental expences, which they are ab- | 
“ solutely bound to pay, they feel most | 


* reluctantly compelled to acknowledge 


‘their total inability to pay their rents 
“and just debts, notwithstanding it js 
“ their utmost wish so to do, on account 
** of the produce of, and stock upon their 
‘* respective farms being uncommonly low 
‘in value, viz. nearly two parts out of 
*“* three less than they were at the lute 


** waluation. 


*¢ Your Petitioners therefore most hum- 
““ bly pray, that you will be pleased to 
** take their truly distressed situation into 
** your benevolent consideration, and grant 
“* to them such relief as in your judgment 
** shall seem right, just, and necessary to 
‘‘ extricate them from their difliculties, 
“and enable them not only to meet the 
‘“‘ pressure of the present moment with 
** confidence and cheerfulness, but also fo 
“* pay their rents, and by their industry 
‘* support their wives and families in a re- 
*¢ spectable and comfortable manner.” 

** And your Petitioners shall ever pray, 

* as in dufy bound.” 

I occasionally read in the news-papers, 
that, when Petitions are pnesented by a 
certain body of citizens, they have the ho- 
nour to kiss hands. In this case, these 
bumpkins might, without doubt, have had 
the honour to go, swap, down on their 
bare knees, and bump their heads against 
the hall stones, 
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